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regions they have not come yet. The last great frontier
movement which led to the settlement of the High Plains
inflicted as much hardship on the pioneer Scandinavian settlers,
especially on the women, as any previous movement had done.
To survive a winter on the plains, in a "sod house" dug out of
the soil, called for the qualities of giants in the earth as much
as surviving in a half-faced camp in Kentucky had done. But
the revolution spread rapidly. President Folwell of the
University of Minnesota died full of energy a month before
the bull market broke in 1929. Yet he could well remember that
his mother, in up-state New York, had set herself off from
many of her neighbours by never using " sluts," that is rag
floating in fat and burning in a dish. She always used candles
which she made herself, till the sperm-oil lamps came into use.
The corning of the mail order house with its ready-made clothes
lessened the labour of the women and the sewing-machine did
more. There is less of a jump from ordinary baker's bread to
modern bread, wrapped in cellophane and sliced, than there
was from the heavy chore of home baking to bakers' bread.
The American kitchen was well on the way; the first
primitive washing-machines; the first efficient ice-boxes; the
telephone for public gossip on the party line; the new plumb-
ing; sinks designed to break fewer backs; lighting designed to
rum fewer eyes; gas ovens, then electric ovens lessened the
strain of cooking. The can-opener became a standard article
, of equipment and the basis of jokes for hard-worked come-
dians. In time, indeed, an efficient can-opener reduced the
last hazards of kitchen life. The day of the Hoover agent and
the Fuller brush man was at hand. So too was the day of
leisure. The pioneer American feminists had to be Mrs.
Jellyfeys or spinsters. It was impossible both to set the world to
rights and keep bouse with the old equipment. But by 1900,
the American woman had been liberated (apart from the great
majority who were farmers* wives or wives of manual workers)
from the worst servitudes of her sex. Without any very
public campaign about ic, birth-control, or what President
Theodore Roosevelt^called "race suicide/' had been adopted;
there were fewer children and far more time and thought to
devote to them. The diet of Junior became a serious
preoccupation, so did the necessity of straightening the teeth
of Sister. So did the public schools at which they might pick